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Business Review and Prospect 


GENERAL 


Business activity in the Nation at large is holding 
steady around recent peak levels. Barron’s index, ad- 
justed for trend, has remained practically stationary just 
below 131 during the past several weeks. This figure 
compares with 119 a year ago. 

With American invasion of North Africa and partici- 
pation in large scale operations in the Southern Pacific 
vividly in mind, workers engaged in the production of 
war equipment are becoming more conscious than ever 
of their obligation to provide the necessary instruments 
for those who are fighting on the various battle fronts. 
That these war supplies are now emerging in huge 
volume is evidenced by the fact that in October war 
expenditures totalled nearly 6 billion dollars and further 
increase in monthly volume is definitely to be expected. 

More decisive action in the prosecution of the economic 
aspects of the war to match the military achievements 
of recent weeks is being reported from Washington. 
Plans are being worked out for the most effective use 
of the Nation’s man and materials resources; and the 
proportions of the Nation’s total productive capacity to 
be devoted to the various economic phases of the prob- 
lem are being determined. The use of manpower and 
raw materials in the production of goods for civilian 
use will be greatly curtailed during coming months in 
the interests of war production and military needs. By 
next spring the pinch of restriction in the production of 
goods for civilian use is expected to be much more severe 
than at present. This situation in conjunction with 
growing spendable income (in spite of increased taxes 
and government bonds purchases) is likely to place quite 
a strain upon the agencies having the responsibility of 
maintaining price ceilings on many articles of common 
use. 


Texas BusINEss 


After a brief pause from August to September the 
Texas composite business index rose nearly three points 
—from 160.8 to 163.4—from September to October. 
For October 1941 the index was 123. Further sharp 
advances are expected during coming months. 

Non-agricultural pay rolls, increased four points dur- 
ing the month and a continuation of this rise is expected 
during the next six months at least. Many of the lead- 
ing war industries of the state are gaining momentum 
in employment and payrolls, and it will be many months 
before the peak is reached. The indexes of employment 
and pay rolls computed by this Bureau will not reflect 
the full magnitude of these increases for some time since 
the war industries are not as well represented in the 
index as other branches of industry. 


Of the several components of the index only one 
failed to show an increase from September to October, 
viz., department store sales. Although actual October 





department store sales were substantially above those 
of September, the increase was less than the normal 
seasonal amount and the index accordingly declined. 


OCTOBER INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS 
(Average Month of 1930 100%) 











Oct., 1942 Oct., 1941 Sept., 1942 

Employment _.. 132.1 109.6 129.8 
POL Ce cae eeereeeneemets | | 134.7 196.3 
Miscellaneous Freight Carloadings 

(Southwest District) —--__-__. 16.4 77.6 112.3 
Runs of Crude Oil to Stills -_.__ 191.7 227.2 182.8* 
Department Store Sales _....___-__-____ 145.1 105.6 150.3 
Consumption of Elecrtic Power. 220.2 166.6 yy ay 
ECT EC ele 28 II ae ae ene 163.4 122.6 160.8* 

*Revised. 


Compared with October, 1941, only one of the com- 
ponents failed to show improvement (runs of crude oil 
to stills) reflecting governmental restrictions on output. 


Farm Caso INCOME 


Farm cash income in Texas during October as com- 
puted by this Bureau totalled 169 million dollars com- 
pared with 109 million dollars during the corresponding 
month last year, an increase of more than 55 per cent. 
For the first ten months of the current year aggregate 
farm cash income was 714 million dollars compared 
with 450 million during the corresponding period in 
1941, an increase of more than 56 per cent. 

The October index of farm cash income for the State 
as a whole, based on the average month for the five- 
year period from 1928 to 1932 inclusive, and adjusted 
for seasonal variation, is 181 compared with 119 a 
year ago. 


INDEX OF FARM CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


Cumulative Income 
Jan. through October 
1942 


October September October 
1942 1942 1941 1941 


District 


($000 omitted) 


_ 142.7 172.5 94.0 $ 71,401 $ 34,240 
310.7 319.9 128.5 57,463 29,165 
222.0 156.1 153.7 89,916 59,014 
197.0 226.3 102.3 40,037 23,679 
148.4 110.0 101.5 136,324 93,438 
117.2 62.4 68.1 49,997 29,863 
209.5 283.0 178.9 30,737 23,929 
142.1 166.4 122.1 60,266 47,242 
138.1 134.3 123.1 70,638 45,425 
199.6 114.9 127.8 48,773 29,913 
264.3 143.6 76.4 17,579 12,860 
652.5 130.7 295.7 41,239 21,383 
181.0 119.4 116.7 $714,370 $450,151 





Nore: Farm cash income as computed by this Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6 to 10 per cent. This situation results from the fact 
that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been developed 
for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties of local importance 
in scattered areas throughout the State. This situation, however, does not 
impair the accuracy of the indexes to any appreciable extent. 


For Other Texas Data, See Statistical Tables at the End of this Publication 
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Should the margin of gain over 1941 of 56 per cent 
continue during the remainder of the year at approxi- 
mately the present figure or even decline to 50 per cent, 
the computed farm cash income would be well above 900 
million dollars, exclusive of government subsidies. 
Allowing for an understatement of six per cent in the 
computed figure of the Bureau, actual farm cash income 


promises to be approximately 950 million dollars not 
counting government payments. Should the latter ap- 
proximate 75 million dollars, which now seems probable, 
aggregate cash income from marketings and government 
subsidies will approximate one billion dollars in the 
current year. 

F. A. BUECHEL. 


Industry, the Basic Factor in the World of Tomorrow 


World War I made necessary new and revolutionary 
alignments and opened up new and wider perspectives as 
regards the forces and factors that were the determining 
conditions in the world of the first quarter of the 20th 
century; but these new alignments in thinking and the 
new perspectives particularly as regards economic con- 
siderations, it is now apparent, fell far short of the mark, 
as is so tragically yet abundantly reflected in world 
conditions today. The world of 1925, like the world in 
1914, was too complacent, too sure of itself in what 
obviously was a false security. 

But what of World War II in its reactions upon 
economic perspective and global thinking? 

Since we are so greatly in arrears as to comprehending 
the sweep and scope of the forces and factors concerned 
in World War I, it is unlikely that we as yet are in a 
position to ev aluate the global forces and factors already 
set in operation in World War II. It is high time, how- 
ever, that thoughtful consideration be given to these 
problems which in their complexity, breadth, and in- 
tensity will by comparsion make the problems crystal- 
lized in World War I appear quite elementary indeed. 

Inexorably, if only dimly perceptible as yet. the pat- 
terns of forces that will determine the shape of the world 
affairs during the next 25 years are already takine 
shape. 

The one feature, it is to be emphasized. that sets off 
the world of today from that of a hundred or two 
hundred years ago is industry. This is no exaggerated 
statement. And so rapid is the tempo of industry as it is 
evolving today, so thoroughly all inclusive are the 
reactions resulting therefrom. that it behooves people 
everywhere to give a more thorough consideration to 
industry than has ever been deemed necessary at any 
time in the past. 

A first prerequisite to a comprehension of the determ- 
ining conditions of the 20th century is an understanding 
of industrial development. that is, the unfolding of in- 
dustry, during the past 100 years. With the casual 
factors involved in this development, this paper is not 
concerned; the matter of emphasis is on the growth of 
industry and the sweep of the forces thereby set in 
motion which have penetrated into and revolutionized 
the material bases of life in all but the most inaccessible 
localities on the earth’s surface. And one most sig- 
nificant intellectual reaction of this penetration is the 
inevitable disintegration of local provincialisms. 

The unfolding of industry development began to be 
apparent by the middle of the 19th century but hardly 


perceptible at that time as a new and revolutionary force 
“let loose” on this planet, a force that because of its 
inherent characteristics would henceforth be a determin- 
ing factor in the destiny of the nations and of the peoples 
of the world. The factors directly involved in this un- 
folding were numerous but it was not always recognized 
at the time of their appearance that the particular feature 
had any close relation to industry. One aspect and a 
cenerally neglected one, of the requirements of the new 
industry and its reactions upon the life of peoples after 
the middle of the 19th century, began to make itself felt 
in new educational adjustments and perspectives; not 
only in the establishment of new technical schools but 
also in certain modifications that began to permeate 
slowly but surely the curricula of the established educa- 
tional institutions. Unconscious as were people of what 
was actually taking place as regards industry and its 
implications both economically and socially, the new 
industry by the middle half of last century, it is now 
apparent, was an exemplification of the new technology 
based on physics and chemistry. Perhaps people at 
large haven’t yet arrived at a sufficiently clear under- 
standing of this most important fact, in spite of the 
impacts of World War II. Nor must the fact of the 
scientific rennaissance that was getting well started on 
either side of the North Atlantic by the middle period of 
the 19th century be omitted from consideration in evaluat- 
ing the scientific advancements that were part and parcel 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

Institutional factors, however, change but slowly and 
the full impact of the new forces and the new require- 
ments aligned with industry had not made itself felt in 
this country at the time of World War I. As a matter 
of fact. this institutional factor as concerns industry 
development is still sadly in arrears, insofar as education 
at large is concerned, and that is precisely the reason 
for calling attention to this factor in this paper which 
deals with the growth and scope of industry. 

Industrialization as a form of economic organization, 
and especially as expressed in its financial considerations 
and ramifications, has of course received considerable 
attention both directly and indirectly, in part because 
industry has not yet recast the principles of industrial 
management in anything like the degree to which it has 
recast technologic operations; but in this section of this 
paper I am interested in pointing to some things per- 
taining to industry itself and to emphasize the fact that 
hy no means is sufficient attention being paid to what 
these things mean in the world of the 20th century, or 
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more precisely the world at the middle of the 20th 
century,—that is, upon the basic factors that will be all- 
important in shaping the things to come in the next two 
or three decades. 

The Industrial Revolution, beginning in England by 
the middle of the 18th century, is not mis-named— 
although the term with the passing of time has taken on 
a somewhat trite connotation.. The points of concern 
here as regards the Industrial Revolution are two: by the 
middle of last century the Age of Steam phase of the 
Industrial Revolution had progressed to the point where 
the forces it comprised were beginning to affect in a 
definite manner and in a large way the lives of the rank 
and file of people of a large share of the world; and 
now following a century of the penetration of these forces 
into all sections of the earth and the inevitable modifica- 
tion to a greater or lesser degree of the lives of the rank 
and file of the people the world over, we may still pause 
to consider the scope and ramifications of the forces of 
industry as they inevitably will affect the world’s peoples 
during the next half century, or at least the next quarter 
century. 

The development of industry during the past 100 years 
is commonly considered as simply the rise and spread 
in the use of mechanical contrivances; that it involved 
these things is true, of course—but to limit the develop- 
ment of industry in such a restricted sense is to miss 
the main things pertaining to an understanding of 
industry, and that is to an understanding of the economic 
life of the 20th century. That this development of 
industry brought about new educational attitudes and 
was manifested in new and radical educational require- 
ments has been noticed briefly in this paper. It has been 
noticed here not only to call attention to a neglected 
aspect of the social implications in industry development 
but also to emphasize the fundamental importance of 
the inter-relationships, or mutual relations, between 
industry and science and education for the world of 
tomorrow. Obviously this aspect pertains more to what 
is commonly referred to as technical education, but for 
which in the past technical training has all too often been 
substituted. 

There is, however, another aspect of education as con- 
cerns the requirements of the modern world so thoroughly 
under the aegis of industry, and that phase is tied up 
particularly with the global requirements and relations 
of industry development of the 20th century. A fuller 
scientific understanding of other sections of the world 
as well as of our own—a knowledge of the global aspects 
of natural resources, an understanding of the economic 
and social conditions, and of the lives of peoples, of all 
sections of the world will necessarily come to be recog- 
nized as just as important as the manifest tendencies 
toward a fuller understanding of the technical and 
scientific bases of industry. And this recognition will 
come not because one particular set of conditions is all 
important, but rather because the fundamental condi- 
tions for an understanding of world developments in 
the next half century are mutually all important. 


The stage upon which industry of the 20th century 
operates is of world-wide proportions. This funda- 


mental fact can hardly be overemphasized. And in the 
inherent nature of industry as well as in the physical 
nature of the countries of the world, the impacts of the 
forces of industry are by no means uniform the world 
over; they are, however, well-nigh universal in the 
extent of their application. 

Regarded in retrospect it may be too much to say that 
world history of the past 100 years has been but a 
manifestation of the operations of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and yet the margin of exaggeration in such a state- 
ment would be but a narrow one. Prior to the inception 
of industry and its extension into global affairs, world 
history may not have fully exemplified the old saying 
that “history repeats itself” but certainly it had shown 
little originality for a long time in the past. 

But not so during the past 100 years and there is no 
reason to believe that events of the next 25 years will 
follow even the simple and straight-line pattern such as 
was characteristic of the pre-World War I period. In 
the very nature of the case there can be no return to 
normalcy. 

The point under consideration is simply that world 
historical movements of the past century have been 
determined by the forces unleashed in the Industrial 
Revolution to a degree that professional historians and 
economists, too, for that matter, seldom have been wont 
to admit, much less to consider. 

Since around 1870 with the availability of the new 
transportation provided by technical improvements and 
the new processes of steel making, the new industrial 
world has more or less been rapidly taking form. 

The energy foundation of the age of steam, based upon 
coal mining districts, has been supplemented, modified, 
and extended, particularly in the 20th century by the large 
use of electricity and petroleum. Even the old pattern 
of industry concentration laid down in the age of steam 
has been greatly modified and broadened by the large 
use of the more mobile forms of energy, that of electricity 
and petroleum. Codrdinate with the extended uses of 
electrical energy and petroleum are the revolutionary 
advancements being made in the world of chemistry. 

Also worthy of emphasis even if in only a brief manner 
are the developments in food production that have taken 
place since 1870. The period between 1870 and 1914 
witnessed the greatest agricultural revolution the world 
had ever experienced—that of opening up for large 
surplus production the dark-colored grassland soils of 
the continental interior plains of the Middle Latitudes. 
The extension of railway transportation, the use of 
power agricultural machinery, and the rise of the great 
markets in industrial regions made this agricultural 
development feasible. During the past 25 years the in- 
crease in surplus production of the Tropics has added 
still another prominent feature to the sum-total of world 
agricultural production. Since the 1870’s, however, a 
constantly increasing proportion of the world’s surplus 
food production has been taking place in regions con- 
siderably removed in distance from the consuming 
regions, especially the industrial regions on either side 
of the North Atlantic. 
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The present global conflict exemplifies the tempo and 
the scope of the changes that have taken place recently 
or are now taking place in remaking the industrial map 
of the world. How far and how widely these revolu- 
tionary changes have penetrated the consciousness of 
peoples at large remains to be seen; that our leadership 
must realize the nature of the changes taking place is not 
open to argument. 

To consider but one of these changes, the present con- 
flict certainly is forcing attention anew upon the prob- 
lem of raw materials, and more recently upon that of 
foodstuffs. It may be noted that the problem of raw 
materials in the sense we understand it now was non- 
existent prior to the rise of industry, and by the same 
token the problem of foodstuffs today is in sharp con- 
trast to what that problem was prior to the rise of in- 
dustry. 

Prior to World War I the raw materials problem had 
been largely one in which large-scale organizations in 
the industrial countries vied with one another for con- 
trol; since World War I, although the struggle for 
control of raw materials by large organizations certainly 
has not decreased, it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the struggle for raw materials is one in which the 
industrial nations themselves are the chief actors and the 
principal competitors. 

The raw materials problem looms as one of the primary 
problems of the present; through further shortages, 
however, it will attain even a stronger position before 
the present world conflict ceases. But the raw materials 
problem during the conflict—a life and death affair, it 
is, too—will not be solved by the cessation of hostilities; 
the problem of raw materials bulks as one of the funda- 
mental questions with which the post-War world must 
come to terms if still another global conflict in the near 
future is to be avoided. 


The primary problem of raw materials, however, is a 
function of two different sets of conditions—the distribu- 


PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 


(In Barrels) 


Oct., 1942 Oct., 1941 Sept., 1942 
Coastal Texas* : 313,750 283,740 313,900 
East Central Texas - 92,150 84,040 84,500 
East Texas 362,000 355,470 344,550 
North Texas 140,000 135,030 135,500 
Panhandle 88,600 79,170 85,150 
Southwest Texas __ 165,300 211,540 163,100 
West Texas ___ _... 209,750 272,670 203,900 
Sate ESO 1,421,660 1,330,600 
UNITED STATES _ 3,894,400 4,042,450 3,857,500 


*Includes Conroe, 
Nore: From American Petroleum Institute. 


See accompanying map showing the oil producing districts of Texas. 


Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State Comp- 
troller were: September, 1942, 117,225,000 gallons; September 
1941, 136,311,000 gallons; August, 1942, 115,856,000 gallon, 


tion and characteristics of the world’s natural resources 
on the one hand and the requirements of industry on the 
other. Man has not been able to create natural resources. 
Science and technology enable man to transform and 
modify natural resources, but the primary building 
blocks are the natural resources, reinforced, of course, 
by the conditions of the physical environment. Tech- 
nologic mastery in the larger sense is but a means of 
adjusting the requirements of industry to the quantity and 
quality of the world’s natural resources. 

The outlines of the picture portrayed in this article are 
all too crudely drawn, but the point of emphasis is that 
of the fundamental position of industry in today’s affairs 
—the basic importance of industry in global conflict, in 
national affairs, even in educational trends and in the 
everyday life of the rank and file of peoples of a very 
large proportion of the world’s population. 

Industry as it has evolved in the past couple of hun- 
dred years has literally transformed the economic and 
social life of peoples; perhaps no one will seriously 
question this statement. The difficult thing to see is that 
industry is currently transforming the life of peoples 
the world over at an ever accelerating tempo. 

No one can seriously question the importance of 
industry in the past hundred years, or its vital signifi- 
cance in the present conflict; the primary objective of 
this article, however, is to point out the necessity for 
considering industry as a basic factor in the post-War 
world. Since industry has been the basic feature in 
economic development the past 100 years and since there 
are no indications but that it will play an even larger 
part in world and national affairs in the post-War world, 
the wide recognition of this all important fact would 
make possible the laying out of long range programs of 
economic research or of public policies and the like, 
rather than to be limited to piecemeal consideration of 
unrelated and oftentimes not very important problems. 


ELMER H. JOHNSON. 
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The Demand for Cotton 


Cotton consumption tends to follow the demand curve 
for production goods because a large share of cotton 
goods is used in industrial production. The unprece- 
dented rate of cotton consumption prevailing in the 
United States during 1941-1942 was a product of war 
demand, but will be greatly supplemented by increasing 
primarily civilian demand during 1942-1943. 

The combined war, industrial and civilian demands for 
cotton would probably furnish markets for goods requir- 
ing 13,000,000 bales of cotton if it were possible to 
manufacture that much. It was believed for a time that 
United States consumption might even reach that un- 
precedented amount during 1942-1943, though the rec- 
ord of consumption during the first three months of this 
cotton year indicates that will be impossible of attain- 
ment. 

The present high rate of annual consumption of 11,- 
200,000 bales, or nearly 5,000,000 bales above normal, 
has been attained because of three things: the much 
heavier weight of goods per yard being produced; the 
increased number of hours which mills are operating 
each week; and the wide margin of profit that has made 
it possible for obsolete and other high cost mills to 
operate at a profit. 

The enormous increase in cotton consumption by the 
mills of the United States as a result of the war is 
shown by the fact that in April, 1938, United States 
mills consumed 413,000 bales of cotton, and four years 





























tion reached the million bale mark, indicating that the 
goal of 13,000,000-bale consumption during 1942-1943 
will be impossible to reach because of lack of mill 
capacity and the fact that some mills are forced to use 
lower grade cotton than most efficient operation requires. 

Cotton furnished the Allies through lease-lend can 
easily reach 1,500,000 bales this year, and that together 
with United States consumption will take all of this 
year’s crop, which is about 1,500,000 bales more than 
can be expected to come normally from the same amount 
of acreage. 

Much of the cotton grown cannot be used most effec- 
tively for war purposes and to get maximum production 
in our mills because of lower grades and shorter staples 
produced in the normal crop and not usable for most 
war needs. 

It would be a most unwise policy to base our estimates 
of demand for cotton and its products entirely on one 
product, the lint. There are very serious shortages of 
vegetable oils (and cottonseed oil is one of the best) ; 
there is also a shortage of high protein feed for the 
production of meat and dairy products, and cottonseed 
meal is as good feed as the best. 

The many essential requirements for cotton and cotton- 
seed for both war and civilian uses demand that those 
in authority fixing cotton goals and production quotas 
shall not handicap the nation by lack of comprehension 
of the true importance of cotton. 


later, or in April this year, they consumed 1,000,000 A.B.C 
A ys . BD. UOX. 
bales. In no month since April, however, has consump- 
COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF NOVEMBER 1 
(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 
Govern- 
Imports ment Consump- Exports 
Carryover to Estimate as tion to to Balance 
Year Aug. 1 Nov. 1* of Nov. 1* Total Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Total Nov. 1 
1933-1934 8,176 33 13,100 21,309 1,592 2,445 4,037 17,272 
1934-1935 7,746 30 9,634 17,410 1,237 1,322 2,559 14,851 
1935-1936 7,138 22 11,141 18,301 1,412 1,440 2,852 15,449 
1936-1937 5,397 32 12,400 17,829 1,856 1,613 3,469 14,360 
1937-1938 4,498 22 18,243 22,763 1,729 1,626 3,355 19,408 
1938-1939 11,533 40 12,130 23,710 1,637 1,054 2,691 21,019 
1939-1940 13,033 a 11,845 24,915 1,941 1,744 3,685 21,230 
1940-1941 10,596 30 12,847 23,473 2,064 350 2,414 21,059 
1941-1942 12,376 109 11,020 23,505 2,703 439 3,142 20,363 
1942-1943 10,590 T 13,329 23,919 2,864 T 2,864 21,055 








*In 500-pound bales. 
tNot available. 
The cotton year begins in August. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN TEXAS 


































































































October, 1942 
Estimated Number of Percentage oo Estimated Amount of Percentage a4 
Workers Employed® from Weekly Pay Roll from 
Sept., Oct., Sept., — Sept. Oct., Sept., _ 4 
1942 = 1.949 1943 1941 19420 1942 1942 1941 
MANUFACTURING 
All Manufacturing Industries__160,762 161,581 + 05 + 33 4,243,835 4,337,594 + 22 7236 
Food Products 
Baking 7,613 8,152 + 93 + 18.2 210,365 214,198 + 4328 + 34.9 
Carbonated Beverages... 2,881 3,040 + 55 — ae 79,936 88,157 +103 + 23 
Confectionery 1,018 1,153 +155 + 82 10,771 13,532 + 25.6 sl 
Flour Milling 1,901 1,900 — Oh = 93 40,688 44,923 +104 +273 
Ice Cream 1,452 1,312 — 9.6 +153 30,932 30,713 = 07 + 35.3 
Meat Packing 6,436 6,476 + 0.6 + 16.4 178,697 206,029 T1558 “Fak 
Textiles 
Cotton Textile Mills 6,978 6,969 — 03 + 0.6 138,223 141,133 a 22 +15.7 
Men’s Work Clothing. 5,156 5,393 + 4.6 + 35.9 73,777 75,416 + 22 + 36.3 
Forest Products 
Furniture 1,892 1,878 =F — O07 33,035 36,210 +96 =—252 
Planing Mills 2,496 2,346 — ee Vee 63,705 58,665 —- 79 -—- 19 
i 16,403 16,125 cama Vf =— 05 241,909 254,219 + ae + $5 
Paper Boxes 615 678 +10.1 — 41 11,166 15,666 + 40.3 + 88 
Printing end Publishi 
Commercial Printing _._.___-._ 2,349 =—s_-2,263 = 36 —186 65,179 63,244 — a a ee 
Newspaper Publishing 4,578 4,604 + 0.6 aoe Ly 114,221 117,466 + 28 = ed 
Chemical Products 
Cotton Oil Mills. 3,517 4,135 + 17.6 — 43 46,176 56,534 +225 +239 
Petroleum Refining 22,679 22,543 — 0.6 + 4.4 978,640 996,481 +18 +204 
Stone and Clay Products 
Brick and Tile 1,822 1,634 103 — 223 26,558 26,036 =— 9) “ia 
Cement 1,352 1,285 — 69 + 84 49,737 45,946 — 325 +257 
Iron and Steel Products 
Structural and Ornamental Iron— 2,786 2,927 sae | + 85 65,092 71,908 +105 + 24.4 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Crude Petroleum Production_—. 26,338 26,079 =—15 —=—g5s 1,069,725 1,065,706 —- 04 -— 5) 
Quarrying = — 20 — 43 - vd -~$o + 63 
Public Unilities a8 wid OA SR » sd —- 51 +126 
Retail Trade 199,372 206,703 + 37 + 16 4,084,488 4,186,905 + 25 +113 
Wholesale Trade 66,912 65,855 — 16 + 03 2,149,853 2,175,714 + 12 + 8.5 
Dyeing and Cleaning_—______ 2,766 2,869 T 27 — 15 48,921 52,885 + Bi + 14.6 
Hotels 16,261 16,625 + 22 + 49 208,354 217, 957 + 4.6 +114 
Power Laundries 14,979 14,755 =a + 18.4 212,236 207, 158 = 24 +249 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SELECTED CITIES” 
Employment i Pay = ” Ragheonens Pay Rolls 
Sept. 162 Octr 19461 Sept. 1942 Oct., 1941 Sopts 143 Octr184l — Sepen 04d” en i941 
to to to to to to to to 
Oct., 1942  Oct., 1942 Oct.1%2 Oct., 142 Oct., 1942 Oct. 1942  Oct., 1942 Oct, 1942 
Abilene + 75 +2303 + 53 + 244 Galveston _.. + 37.0 + 865 + 584 + 958 
Amarillo + 43 -— 137 + 23 96 Houston _... ~«+~=—-2.9 +103 + 18 + 16.4 
Anstin + 150 + 321 +180 +.385 Port Arthur. — 2.7 =— 39 + 22 + 234 
Beaumont _. + 3.7 + 96.6 + 92 + 198.4 San Autonio.__ + 1.2 +06) 6©=- «416 + 20.5 
Dallas _ + 24 + 47 + 2D + 17.0 Sherman 7 ay + 183 + 33 + Joa 
aw. —- 32 ++ 62 - 07 +25 Waco __ —~ 07 +180 + 14 + 357 
Fort Worth... — 14 Toe: = S24 + 447 Wichita Falls. — 7.1 7200 + 12 + 15.6 
STATE +t Az +129 + 21 + 49.0 
ESTIMATED NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICULTURAL BUSINESS 
AND GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHMENTS” 
1940 19410 1942 1949 1941 1942 
January _______1,004,000 1,094,000 1,170,000 July 1,024,000 1,156,000 1,317,000 
February ———— eee 6 | o4, 120, 000 1,199,000 A ee AE 1,030,000 1,176,000 1,352; 000 
1,030,000 1, 120, 000 1,226,000 September __ a | 053, 000 1,203,000 1,381,000™ 
April 1,021,000 1,114,000 1,222,000 OS See 1,065,000 1,219,000 
ay 1,031,000 1,120,000 1,251,000 November _________1,088,000 1,219,000 
1,026,000 1,134,000 —1,291,,000 December ______ 1,115,000 —_1,222,000 
er include proprieters, firm members, officers of corporations, or other principal executives. Factory employment excludes also office, sales, technical and 
® Revised. 
DSubject to revision. 
Ne 
Not a 


® Based on unweighted figures. 
tex as —— —— A coaeen, ons vance domestic servants, and exclusive of military and maritime personnel. These figures are furnished 
from reports from aan 3 establishments to the Bures: Busi R h cod with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Due to the national emergency, publication of data for certain industries “s ‘= withheld until farther — 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Oct., 1942 Oct., 1941 Sept., 1942 
i Jee ee $ 104,630 $ 11,340 
—. DOD, aces desea OTe 237,685 34,339 
OAMIMNRNRY oie 26,383 340,042 17,067 
Beaumont __.._-.- 3S 77,588 205,977 42,165 
ee 8,879 13,080 35,435 
Se 0 4,300 500 
Corpus Christi - =, I27 913 564,344 55,738 
Corsicana ———.______. 455 8,475 3,400 
Dalles... 238,984 2,778,473 191,851 
oS 6,750 26,450 740 
MAST oo 60 10,380 289 
El Paso _..._-....._._ 470,300 458,124 44,883 
font Bonk 341,012 739,444 136,965 
Galvedton 2...  49,5dk 656,482 23,189 
ON ea 0 33,413 0 
Harlingen —— 400 77,245 6,500 
oS er 168,036 1,645,065 61,720 
Jacksonville ~~ . 10,650 : 
SS enna 
pe Ms per Sei 1,105 19,000 1,325 
a ie _ 19,430 138,384 13,939 
Moser —.._...... 2,120 10,238 2,495 
i 9,986 26,285 10,920 
Coto ae 2,251 65,200 1,775 
New Braunfels —..... 240 25,429 1,905 
ee ee 1,920 14,982 2,295 
ot een 2,000 17,150 1,750 
i ees 65,482 39,375 8,120 
i 0 400 1,650 
Pom Aver 7,796 143,655 12,729 
Sen Angelo. ——___- 14,517 86,634 4,765 
San Antonio 277,651 659,363 181,956 
Ls) 11,541 70,738 24,436 
rg i 3,170* t 0 
Syoswater 4,155 29,520 850 
Tecacane 113,117 94,806 6,916 
ee eer 7,575 146,426 6,271 
Wate. 2.2 IR 156,812 75,483 
Wichita Falls 64,903 160,059 51,115 
| $2,280,541 $9,818,715 $1,077,416 





*Not included in total. 

tNot available. 

Nore: Compiled from reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


LUMBER 
(In Board Feet) 
Oct., Oct., Sept., 
1942 1941 1942 


Southern Pine Mills: 
Average Weekly Production 





per unit 279,210 312,722 273,578 
Average Weekly Shipments 

AO AIR _. 305,485 353,607 314,416 
Average Unfilled Orders per 

unit, end of month _____1,665,904 1,238,989 1,742,571 





Note: From Southern Pine Association. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 











Oct., 1942 Oct., 1941 Sept., 1942 

Abilene ..._..._--§ 37,3) $ 29,122 $ 30,012 
UE) iia 2S) 86,864 78,145 
Beaumont aun SOS 34,567 31,826 
Big Spring 9,578 8,064 7,783 
Brownwood _.._==———(ité«~“S = 4G 14,311 12,712 
Childvess 4,428 3,149 3,612 
Coleman _ wan oar 3,725 3,266 3,153 
Corpus Christi —____ 48,020 38,340 44,299 
Consicane 8,263 7,092 7,833 
Reeling AIGTS 459,204 430,476 
bo ae mm 4,546 6,222 3,524 
ene 8,488 7,437 7,318 
Denton eee 12,092 10,750 8,220 
Edinburg 3,554 3,304 3,015 
El |i) ee, (52 65,946 61,473 
Fort Worth _. 214,430 185,360 191,262 
Galveston enon ne ee 38,897 38,510 
Harlingen - Irs 7,508 7,946 
Houston __._ 310,375 304,381 291,036 
Jacksonville 4,153 3,470 3,592 
Kenedy Le En een eee 2,035 1,324 2,035 
CUeMeW oD 11,001 9,957 
Lubbock ages a Meats 27,379 24,466 33,849 
EA = 6,686 5,603 6,945 
MeAven 6,257 5,563 4,896 
Marshall asec. Ae 8,141 9,291 
Palestine ae 6,595 6,015 6,429 
Cf ean ae i es 8,880 8,312 7,858 
Paris ies 10,751 6,854 10,139 
Plainview 5,493 4,590 4,924 
Port Arthur 22,660 16,779 18,386 
San Angelo SO es . 17,034 15,039 15,015 
San Antonio ___ 209,459 161,008 180,829 
Herman 10,625 8,759 9,615 
Snyder ce eae ae ae 2,171 2,167 1,727 
Sweetwater 5,131 6,268 5,090 
Texarkana. 20,860 19,660 20,349 
aS 20,854 18,904 15,211 
Waco Bae betes. 45,272 39,862 40,504 
Wichita Falls . 37,345 35,579 34,687 
TOTAL on nee I) 7 $1,723,148 $1,703,483 


Nore: Compiled from reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION 
OF ELECTRIC POWER 














Oct., 1942 Oct., 1942 
from from 

Oct., 1941 Sept., 1942 
Commercial a =—"Go 135 
Ln ere eee + 16.6 + 2.0 
Residential +O Ed 
All Others +2E9 + 72 
TOTAL + 10.6 =—h6 








Prepared from reports of 9 electric power companies to the Bureau of Business 
Research. 
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OCTOBER RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 


Percentage Changes 
in Dollar Sales 


Number of Oct., 1942 Oct., 1942 Year 1942 


































































































Firms from from from 
Reporting Oct., 1941 Sept., 1942 Year 1941 
TEXAS 1,020 +16 = ee + 4 
STORES GROUPED BY LINE OF GOODS CARRIED: 

APPAREL. 109 abu = ap iP cages 
Family Clothing Stores 30 + 61 + 30 + 34 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Stores 36 ey | a | ga 
Shoe Stores 13 +85 = ef + 38 
Women’s Specialty Shops 30 +55 + 4 a3 

AUTOMOTIVE* 55 Sb =o — 65 
Motor Vehicle Dealers. 2 54 0 = —=67 

COUNTRY GENERAL 97 a 28 ae + 20 

DEPARTMENT STORES SZ + 34 +10 Tas 

DRUG STORES 136 + 29 + 7 — 9 

DRY GOODS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE___ 24 +51 +99 + 30 

FILLING STATIONS__ 33 = 2 = — 2 

FLORISTS nen = 22 = + 7 sah | 

FOOD*_ 151 +30 spel ft sat A 
Grocery Stores 48 + 36 Ad +31 
Grocery and Meat Stores_ SESE eee es 96 +27 + 9 +25 

FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD*_ eet ecto 88 + 34 +20 — 2 
Furniture Stores S 79 + 34 +2) —o 

JEWELRY 25 +79 = es “1-25 

LUMBER, BUILDING, AND HARDW ARE*__ No ee: See eee 193 —12 —10 +11 
Farm Implement eee 1] +10 aoe +7 
Hardware Stores. ne 62 aioe +s +8 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers. = 118 —90 —17 +11 

RESTAURANTS 23 ney § + 8 23 

ALL OTHER STORES_— 2 + 40 +14 “25 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED ACCORDING TO POPULATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of— 
Over 100,000 Population ve 165 1-22 + 7 +1 
50,000-100,000 Population 2 114 +19 + 4 + 7 
2,500-50,000 Population — : ome 490 gag | 7 9 = 3 
Less than 2,500 Population.._>»_»_>_ 251 + 8 + 7 + 6 
eee total includes kinds of business other than the classifications listed. 
@ Change of less than 5%. 
Note: Prepared from reports of independent retail stores to the Bureau of Business Research codperating with the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
OCTOBER, 1942, CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY AND EGGS 
Shipments from Texas Stations 
Cars of Poultry Cars of Eggs 
Dressed Shell 
Destination® Chickens Turkeys Shell Frozen Dried Equivalent 
October October 


1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 








TOTAL _ 13 5 7 4 33 6 70 57 119 75 1125 720 
Intrastate —_ 3 1 2 0 29 1 45 2 8 ll 183 93 
Interstate 10 4 5 4 4 5 25 55 21 64 942 627 





Receipts at Texas Stations 








Origin 
TOTAL — 17 1 1 1 76 744 845 2 18 10 310 158 
Intrastate Tf 0 1 0 23 0 35 = 16 10 221 84 








*The destination above is the first destination as shown by the original waybill. Changes in destination brought about by diversion orders are not shown. 

tIncludes 1 carload of live chickens. 

tDried eggs and frozen eggs are converted to a shell egg equivalent on the following basis: 1 rail carload of dried eggs = 8 carloads of shell eggs, and 1 carload 
of frozen eggs = 2 carloads of shell eggs. 

Nore: These data are furnished to the Division of Agricultural Statistics, B. A. E., by railroad officials through agents at all stations which originate and receive car- 
load shipments of poultry and eggs. The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 

§This figure does not include the equivalent of 30 carloads of eggs received by truck from out-of-state points into Fort Worth, 
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OCTOBER RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES 
IN TEXAS 
Percentage Changes 


Number of Oct., 1942 Oct., 1942 
Firms from from 


Reporting Oct., 1941 Setp., 1942 

TOTAL TEAS: 220. 1,020 +16 0 
TEXAS STORES GROUPED 

BY PRODUCING AREAS: ee 
District 1-N . 74 +r 46 a 
Amarillo — : a 24 + 06 af ‘ 
Pampa : E 13 21 a 16 
Plainview —...... z —. + 995 as 2 
All Others - : ae 24 a 28 a 3 
District 1-S — =. 23 + 64 + 32 
Lubbock Sa! +75 25 
All Others eee + 48 + 48 
District 2... _ “32 20 se A 
Abilene ._ +6 + 40 + 25 
Wichita Falls Peg | + 14 +10 
All Others ) : _ 60 +21 + 28 
District 3 : : < 20 +11 ci 
District 4 3 . 205 Tr 34 + 10 
Dallas ee) ee +18 es 
Ft. Worth ss on tee +21 aa 5 
Sherman ___. . 10 sa f. “Fr Zs 
Waco : yA | + 44 ee 
All Others . 108 + 40 = ial Wi 
pista ree : . 98 aes = ae 
Tyler . 40 a 2 — a 
All Others _ 88 + 3: +16 
District 6 2c <a +19 > 5 
El Paso ee + 6 > 
All Others is ae “51 ot 4 
District 7 _ 39 ha + 6 
San Angelo 13 +10 sia 
All Others 46 ae “es 
District 8 . 154 + 30 = cif 
Austin eee + 2t a 
Corpus Christi — 10 + 34 +25 
San Antonio .. / sd a + 33 + 5 
All Others —.. : 81 + 24 + 8 
District 9 : 124. + 20 a 
Beaumont ; - ES = | = 
Galveston -...... ‘ cs + 41 +10 
Houston. . 49 7 16 + 9 
Au WOtners: . 49 + 36 + 4 
LCG Ca | ea ae . 2 =r gi ta: 8 
Ch pe Sa |, ieee: a so | 
Browneviue SC +23 Sa 
Pe PT, a Oo “et aia 





Nore: Prepared from reports of independent retail stores to the Bureau of 
Business Research coéperating with the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

The total number of firms reporting does not check exactly with the totals of 
the cities because some motor vehicle dealers whose sales varied radically from 
the sales of other stores in their respective cities were omitted when working 
the percentage changes for those cities. This was done only when the sales of 
motor vehicle dealers were an unusually large portion of the total sales of a city. 


TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Oct., 1942 Oct., 1941 Sept., 1942 
EUs, (1c) Seca a eee 8 14 5 
Minted a ee RD $94. $89 
get hari Sos ea ee» Ce 43 14 
Average Liabilities per failure* __ 5 7 18 





*In thousands. 


Note: From Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 


TEXAS CHARTERS 


Oct., 1942 Oct., 1941 Sept., 1942 


Domestic Corporations: 


Capitalization* . $325 $606 $258 
Number — é i _ 59 33 
Classifications of new corpora- 
tions: 
Banking-Finance _ : 0 1 0 
Manufacturing — 3 8 4 
Merchandising 8 14 6 
Oil sf pres ee poche 2 i 2 
Public Service : E 1 1 l 
Real Estate Building 11 14 9 
Transportation - 5 1 4 
AU Oe sn = 7 13 a 
Number capitalized at less than 
$5,000 So Sets aes a Ne 28 19 
Number capitalized at $100,000 or 
more =e — < 0 0 0 
Foreign Corporations 
(Number) _.. ee zen 20 16 14 
*In thousands, 
Note: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State. 
CQMMODITY PRICES 
Oct., Oct., Sept., 
1942 1941 1942 
Wholesale Prices: 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1926=100%) - 100.0 92.4 99.6 
Farm Prices: 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
(1910-1914=100%) ; 139.0 163.0 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


1926=100%) cece FOOD 90.9 107.8 
Retail Prices 
Food (U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1935-1939=100%) _..... 129.6 111.6 126.6 
Department Stores  (Fairchilds 
Publications, Jan. 1931=100%) 113.1 106.2 113.1 


tNot available. 


CEMENT 


(In Thousands of Barrels) 





October, October, September, 
1942 1941 1942 
Texas Plants 
Lem iis (| a 1,076 859 1,036 
Shipments 1,007 782 900 
No] pee 422 825 353 
United States 
Procrresron 2.22 18,263 16,688 17,527 
Spin Ca 20,344 17,833 20,150 
SOG Kaeo OT 16,416 12,656 
Capacity Operated —_...._-__ 87.0% 78.6% 87.0% 





Note: From U. S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines. 







































































Nore: The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right are obtained by the following computations; 
divided by Net Sales. 
divided by credit sales. 


(2) Cellections during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid on the first of the month. 
The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores. 


OCTOBER SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASIS* 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
1942 1941 1942 1941-1942 1941 1942 1941 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth. 7,664 95,398 2,084 2,158 921 575 ~=—-:1,486 736 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth______._ 1,891 —:1,040 391 225 48 30 520 252 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS. 9,555 6,438 2,475 2,383 969 605 2,006 988 





TEXAS CAR-LOT* SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK, JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 1 





Cattle Calvee Hoge Sheep 
1943 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth... 50,624 35,582 10,865 10,158 10,098 8,254 11,323 8,508 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth ____ — 6,714 4,484 1,376 1,315 279 168 1,494 1,052 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS. 57,338 40,066 12,241 11,473 10,377 8,422 12,817 9,560 





*Rail-car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 
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OCTOBER CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 
(Expressed in Per Cent) 
Number Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
of Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Stores to Net Sales Outstandings to Credit Sales 
Reporting 1942 1941 1941 1942 
All Stores. 55 53.9 654 61.7 40.6 1.0 0.9 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
Austin 6 45.2 57.7 69.7 49.9 LZ 1.0 
Bryan 3 348 49.5 53.6 37.8 2.8 2.6 
Dallas 8 63.0 73.1 60.6 40.0 0.7 0.7 
Fort Worth 5 51.2 63.4 62.1 40.2 i 1.1 
Houston 7 52.9 67.0 57.5 40.3 1.3 I 
Sen Ant 4 385 529 644 418 =18 # 417 
Waco 4 6555 56.0 67.6 40.3 1.0 1.4 
All Others. 18 49.1 60.1 64.4 39.8 12 iy 
Stores Grouped According to Type of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) _.__ ee 54.2 65.3 64.9 42.2 1 1.0 
Department Stores (Annual Volume under $500,000) ___ 9 389 519 634 39.0 1.3 1.4 
Dry-Goods-Apparel Stores 3 45 581 63.7 42.4 1.6 Weg 
Women’s Specialty Shops 13 578 684 544 362 05 05 
Men’s Clothing Stores 14 504 67.9 594 42.0 13 i? 
Stores Grouped According to Volume of Net Sales During 1941: 
Over $2,500,000. 10 573 670 643 41.7 1.0 0.8 
$2,500,000 down to $1,000,000 8 5872 622 64.0 41.6 1.0 0.9 
$1,000,000 down to $500,000 7 487 601 634 428 Ll 1.2 
$500,000 down to $100,000 26 35.6 48.4 65.5 40.8 1.5 1.6 
Less than $100,000. s Cie Siz 73.4 37.7 23 2.8 


(1) Credit Sales 
(3) Salaries of the credit department 


Total 
1942 1941 
12,155 8,867 
2,850 1,547 


15,005 10,414 


Total 


1942 


1941 


82,910 62,502 


9,863 


7,019 


92,773 69,521 


Fort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings im order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown. 


Nors: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing 


every live steck shipping point in the State. The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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BANKING STATISTICS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
October, 19423 . 
Dallas United agg TGalted ae Be 
ey District States District States District States 
Desrrs to individual accounts. $ 1,635 $55,057 $1,216 $44,670 $1,411 $52,704 
Condition of reporting member banks on— October 28, 1943 October 29, 1941 September 30, 1942 
ASSETS: 
Loans and investments—total 903 37,549 660 29,582 843 35,954 
Loans—total 310 ~=10,320 358 11,203 302 10,361 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans. 227 6,316 245 6,554 213 6,270 
Open market paper 1 265 2 419 1 282 
Loans to brokers and dealers in securities 3 529 5 531 2 526 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities______. 12 369 14 431 15 381 
Real Estate loans 20 1,217 24 1,265 20 1,221 
Loans to banks ace 37 eu 65 
Other loans 47 1,578 68 1,966 51 1,616 
Treasury Bills 72 2,811 40 797 77 2,337 
Treasury Cert. of indebtedness. 79 2,987 Tt T 81 3,071 
Treasury Notes 108 4, 33 2,244 75 3,283 
U.S. Bonds 237 11,725 122 8,277 209 11,257 
Obligations guaranteed by U.S. Government 38 1,907 45 3,330 30 2,106 
Other Securities 59 3,443 61 3,731 60 939 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank 268 9,155 169 10,215 232 8,618 
Cash in Vault 20 524 15 568 17 496 
Balances with domestic banks 270 2,635 291 3,449 262 2,526 
Other Assets—net. 32 1,243 32 1,247 32 1,220 
LIABILITIES: 
Demand deposits—adjusted* 803 28,639 609 = 24,258 749 = 27,424 
ime deposits 130 5,1 133 5,440 130 5,162 
U.S. Government deposits 72 2,719 20 672 56 2,041 
Inter-bank deposits: 
Domestic banks. 387 8,898 305 9,357 350 8,527 
Foreign banks. 685 1 640 1 676 
Borrowings = 14 ee 2 ne 53 
Other liabilities 5 972 6 796 6 958 
Capital account 95 3,987 93 = 3,896 9% 3,973 
Note: From Federal Reserve Board. 
tNot available. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN PLANTS IN TEXAS 
Products and Year Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nev. Dec. TOTAL 
CREAMERY BUTTER 
(1000 Ib.) 
1942* 2,341 2,076 2,131 3,311 4,396 4353 3,740 3,735 3,640 3,343 
1941* 2,408 2,289 2,764 4,529 5024 5,067 4595 4,415 3463 3,121 2,547 2,281 42,503 
1930-39 average _____. 2,074 2,109 2,392 3,138 3,556 3,166 4,113 2,867 2,513 z 2,301 2,211 32,048 
ICE CREAM (1000 gal.) 
a enmmn : 700 1,014 1,312 1,812 2,305 2,294 2,199 1,838 1,585 
1941* 450 520 748 1,075 1,496 1,696 1,692 1,564 1,332 1,056 559 547 12,735 
1930-39 average 215 262 434 570 752 893 904 846 686 259 205 6,486 
AMERICAN CHEESE 
(1000 Ib.) 
1942° 1,308 1,302 1,644 2,204 2,756 2,674 2,559 1,989 1,649 1,184 
1941* 862 768 1,098 1,799 2,120 2,260 2,369 2,394 2,213 1,673 1,510 1,400 20,467 
1930-39 average 554 590 787. «(«21,050 «(1,215 )«=1,229 «21,019 1,025 866 852 71 641 10,496 


MILK EQUIVALENT OF 
DAIRY PRODUCTS* 
(1000 Ib.) 


Lt): A ee 75,794 
| aa enese: 68,068 
1930-39 average —.._.. 54,675 





69,224 
65,120 
57,139 


79,334 114,250 149,694 153,437 139,521 131,332 120,369 103,370 
82,272 131,794 151,582 156,360 148,506 143,000 118,268 98,707 78,845 72,541 1,315,063 


67,456 89,641 104,323 97,562 97,075 89,185 76,165 73,444 


*Estimates of production made by the Bureau of Business Research. 
+Milk equivalent of dairy products was calculated from production data by the Bureau of Business Research. 
Nore: 10-Year Average and 1940 production of creamery butter, ice cream and American Cheese based on data from the Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S.D.A. 





60,119 


55,872 922,656 
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GRAPHIC AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 


TO TEXAS 


By F. A. Buechel, Assistant Director 


and Statistician, Bureau of Business Research, The 


University of Texas. 


Dollar. 


This report by means of text, charts, and tables, 
presents a detailed and comprehensive statistical analysis 
of the dairy industry of Texas together with data which 
afford a picture of the industry, national and inter- 
national in scope. 

Developments and exigencies of today have made 
necessary the publication of this bulletin in preliminary 
form, and those interested in the dairy industry whether 
from a local, national, or international standpoint, will 
find in it the answers to many vital questions regarding 
all branches of dairy production, particularly with ref- 
erence to the industry in Texas. 

Included in the summary are forty-eight graphic charts 
which clearly illustrate detailed facts concerning all 
phases of the dairy industry. These charts depict sharply 
the position of Texas as both a producer and consumer of 
dairy products; they show the trends and comparisons 
between countries, between states, and between the crop 
reporting districts of Texas. The locations of the 
different dairy products manufacturing plants are shown 
on a series of maps. 

A total of 131 statistical tables provides statistical in- 
formation covering every branch of the dairy industry 
for the nation, for individual states, and for all Texas 
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counties grouped by crop reporting districts. For ex- 
ample, Table 126 entitled, “Value of Milk Used in the 
Manufacture of Dairy Products in Texas, by Districts” 
shows the amount of creamery butter, ice cream, 
American cheese, cream cheese, and concentrated milk 
products manufactured in Texas from 1932 to 1940, in- 
clusive. 

A paragraph included in the introduction states 
briefly: 

“The present preliminary report is composed essen- 
tially of three parts—general quantitative facts concern- 
ing the dairy industry in international trade, designed 
to show the relative position of the United States in this 
trade; somewhat more specific quantitative facts con- 
cerning the dairy industry in the country as a whole and 
certain geographical divisions thereof, with a view to 
presenting the Texas dairy industry in something of its 
national and regional quantitative setting; and, finally, 
comparatively detailed quantitative facts concerning the 
dairy manufacturing industry in Texas, and particularly 
the subdivisions of Texas as represented by the crop 
reporting districts which are based upon the natural 
regions of the State.” 

Ciara H. Lewis. 
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